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Throughout these pages we observe the same appearance of careful 
finish, of governed inspiration, of a laborious polish on the solid sub- 
stance which the poet chooses, as the sculptor does the marble block for 
his statue. May the bright fancyings with which, in prose and verse, 
our friend cheers the advancing time, long continue to be multiplied ; 
and may the lamp, fed with holy oil, which he carries lustrous over his 
own path, shed comfortable beamings on the way of many pilgrims, and 
thus the benedictions of his ministry, though not now formally spoken, 
yet never fail. 



3. — The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadswokth Longfellow. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1855. 16mo. pp.316. 

What a mixed blessing is civilization ! If, among these Dacotah or 
Ojibway tribes in which Hiawatha makes us all feel so much at home, a 
poet of the people muses for a year or two, goes a hunting and brings 
back no new song, goes a fighting and has no monody for the graves 
of the slain, until, at some high feast of victory, love, or old mystery, he 
breaks his long silence, and sings such a song as he has never sung to 
them before, — if he sings it too in such a strain that he compels them 
to listen, brings back old legends which are favorites, and starts new 
ones for those who fancy novelty, — when the song ceases, do not the 
simple people who sit round him thank the gods for the gift they have 
bestowed ? Do they not grunt an " Ugh " of approbation at the same 
time that they fill his bowl with bear-hump? Or do they fall to won- 
dering why he did not sing something else than what he did ? or, given 
this, why did he not sing it in some other way ? "When we have civil- 
ized them, — when we have fulfilled the prophecy of which we display 
the type to the world, by hanging in the Capitol " The Baptism of Po- 
cahontas," as a picture characteristic of our history, — when they have 
the arts and wit of Saxondom, which come with the knowledge of good 
and evil, — they will be chary of those " Ughs " of savage approbation. 

The old favorite has sung us his new song. He has broken the 
silence of four years. He has compelled us to listen. He has lighted 
up the old legends, he has given zest and voice to them quite new. 
And as civilized men sit round, not on their heels, but in their easy 
chairs, — not under his roof, but under their own, — the closing of the 
song seems to be regarded simply as an occasion for one and another to 
tell what he would have done, or what Mr. Longfellow might have 
done, or should have done, or could have done. Then begins the ques- 
tioning, " Where did this come from ? " and " Where did that come 
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from ? " And one says, " Edda," and another says, " Swedish," and 
another, " Goethe," as if it were our first business to forget that we 
have been fascinated by the song, whatever it is, and that the scanty 
literature of aboriginal life has at last one poem. 

For ourselves, we confess that in this " North American " blood of 
ours there is enough of the native element to induce a thorough " Ugh" 
of satisfaction. We could not have written a better Indian poem, and 
we do not think Mr. Longfellow could, and we do not think anybody 
else could. We do not believe that a series of Indian legends should 
be written in the state or dignity of Paradise Lost ; nor do we believe 
that they should have been wrought into an epic, because other coun- 
tries and times have loved epics, nor into a string of rhymed ballads, 
because other countries and times have loved such. The explanation 
of the choice of rhythm, metre, and all external form, is made in the 
introduction, and is complete. 

" Ye who love a nation's legends, 
Love the ballads of a people, 
That, like voices from afar off, 
Call to us to pause and listen, 
Speak in tones so plain and childlike 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ; — 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 
To this Song of Hiawatha ! " 

The essential characteristic of Indian life, and so of Indian literature, 
is that it is childlike. These " children of the forest" are truly always 
children. When we forget this in dealing with them ; when we make 
treaties with their tribes, as with tribes of men, we work their ruin. 
When we forget it in writing about them, and try to explain their 
movements, wars, and truces as if they were men, we write nonsense. 
When we attempt their literature, and try to make them the heroes or 
heroines of our poems and romances, as if the same motives ruled them 
which rule our own race, we have the most hopeless farrago for the 
result. The Metamora of Forrest, the Tecumseh of Colton, the 
Frenchmen stained copper-color who are called Indians in Chateau- 
briand's romances, even Cooper's Last of the Mohicans, are the mon- 
sters which we have for a reward, when we attempt to make the North 
American Indian pace in the adornments of a literature which has been 
reared on classical, chivalrous, and Scandinavian bases. The North 
American Indian is a child, — and a child of his own race. There is 
nothing " Eunic " about him. There is nothing of " Romance " about 
him. There is nothing " Classical " about him. He cannot graduate 
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at a classical college. He cannot fight in an English regiment. He 
cannot make his bow at a French court. And for all these reasons, he 
cannot be sung about in an epic poem. 

Yet he has his legends, — he has his mythology, — has his unwritten 
literature. These are all so far removed from our apprehension, that 
the men who have most to do with him get at them with difficulty. It 
is strange, indeed, to see how little Eliot and Gookin, and the other fa- 
thers of New England, — who gave all their lives to the Indian, — 
learned and recorded of his traditions and the notions of his religion. 
To the peculiar position and tastes of Mr. Schoolcraft, who has devoted 
so much of his life to rescuing traces of these tribes from oblivion, we 
owe perhaps more of their legendary lore than to all other observers. 
At the time of the first publication of his Indian Tales, or " Algic lie- 
searches," we took occasion to express our gratification in examining 
them.* The government has since given Mr. Schoolcraft a sort of 
carte-blanche to publish and to preserve everything he chooses regard- 
ing the natives, and the results of this order are coming forth, from 
time to time, in elegantly printed volumes, issued at Washington at the 
public charge. We have no idea, however, that the community, even 
of literary men, have any general acquaintance with these fragments of 
the native mythology and legendary history. Every child reads the 
Arabian Nights, and has by heart the legends of the Black Forest ; j'et 
we hardly know the group of children, of pale face, who have ever read 
or heard the stories, equally wild, which are crowed over by the Indian 
story-tellers in the Western forest, the denouements of which are so fresh 
and naive, as their whole course indeed is quaint and unoriental. 

These are the materials which Mr. Longfellow, with the happiest 
taste, has selected from. Of these legends, thanks to him, there are 
now a dozen or more, which will be known at every fireside of those 
who have driven the hunting-lodges that loved them farther to the 
westward. He tells the stories as those who told them first would be 
glad to have them told to pale faces. " Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
whether they are sung or spoken," more than the critic, who should 
leave Grub Street for a month among the Ogillalahs, could tell, as he 
listened to some native Nawadaha, whether they were poetry or prose, 
whether they ought to be sung or spoken. 

In short, Hiawatha is the first permanent contribution to the world's 
belles-lettres made from Indian authorities. We have had a great many 
mock Indians, like the Indians of the stage. Here is the first poem 
which savors of the prairie or the mountain hunting-trail. 

* North American Review, Vol. XLIX. p. 354. 
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We envy the first reader of these verses to those red men of the 
frontier, who, without forgetting the forest, can understand the language 
of the towns. 



4. Leaves of Grass. Brooklyn. 1855. 

Everything about the external arrangement of this book was odd 
and out of the way. The author printed it himself, and it seems to 
have been left to the winds of heaven to publish it. So it happened 
that we had not discovered it before our last number, although we be- 
lieve the sheets had then passed the press. It bears no publisher's 
name, and, if the reader goes to a bookstore for it, he may expect to be 
told at first, as we were, that there is no such book, and has not been. 
Nevertheless, there is such a book, and it is well worth going twice to 
the bookstore to buy it. Walter Whitman, an American, — one of the 
roughs, — no sentimentalist, — no stander above men and women, or 
apart from them, — no more modest than immodest, — has tried to 
write down here, in a sort of prose poetry, a good deal of what he 
has seen, felt, and guessed at in a pilgrimage of some thirty-five years. 
He has a horror of conventional language of any kind. His theory of 
expression is, that, " to speak in literature with the perfect rectitude and 
insouciance of the movements of animals, is the flawless triumph of art." 
Now a great many men have said this before. But generally it is 
the introduction to something more artistic than ever, — more conven- 
tional and strained. Antony began by saying he was no orator, but 
none the less did an oration follow. In this book, however, the proph- 
ecy is fairly fulfilled in the accomplishment. " What I experience or 
portray shall go from my composition without a shred of my composi- 
tion. You shall stand by my side and look in the mirror with me." 

So truly accomplished is this promise, — which anywhere else would 
be a flourish of trumpets, — that this thin quarto deserves its name. 
That is to say, one reads and enjoys the freshness, simplicity, and 
reality of what he reads, just as the tired man, lying on the hill-side in 
summer, enjoys the leaves of grass around him, — enjoys the shadow, 
— enjoys the flecks of sunshine, — not for what they " suggest to him," 
but for what they are. 

So completely does the author's remarkable power rest in his sim- 
plicity, that the preface to the book — which does not even have large 
letters at the beginning of the lines, as the rest has — is perhaps the 
very best thing in it. We find more to the point in the following anal- 
ysis of the " genius of the United States," than we have found in many 
more pretentious studies of it. 



